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CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY CALLED BY THE PRESIDENT 


First session to meet at White House, April 26, 1939 


A. the request of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, letters were sent by the Secretary of Labor 
to some 70 persons during February inviting them 
to serve on a planning committee which will be re- 
sponsible for organizing and directing the work of 
a Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


The President is calling this conference, the 
letters state, "because of his conviction that a 
society founded upon democratic principles finds 
both its aim and its security in the happiness and 
well-being of its people, and especially its chil- 
dren, and in recognition of the primary claim of 
children for those essentials of life upon which 
their growth and development depend. The confer- 
ence membership will include men and women from 
all parts of the country who will bring to its de- 
liberations the fruits of experience in many walks 
of life." 


President Roosevelt will be Honorary Chair- 
man of the conference. The Secretary of Labor 
is serving as chairman and the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau as secretary. The following persons 
have consented to serve as vice chairmen: Hon. 
Milburn L. Wilson, Under Secretary of Agriculture; 
Josephine Roche, chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee To Coordinate Healthand Welfare Activities; 
Homer Folks, secretary, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, New York; Dr. Frank P. Graham, president, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Henry F. Helmholz, 
professor of pediatrics, University of Minnesota 
Graduate School of Medicine; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Robert 
F. Keegan, executive director, Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York; and Jacob Kepecs, 
executive director, Jewish Children's Bureau of 
Chicago. 





The purpose of the conference, as described 
in a letter from the Acting Director of the Budget 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Children's Bureau to cover expenses 
of the conference, is "to canvass the conditions 
under which children and youth live in the United 
States, the extent to which their needs are met, 
the degree to which they are being prepared for 
democratic citizenship, and the ways in which they 
may be assured a fuller measure of security and 
opportunity." This letter was transmitted by the 
President to the Speaker of the House on January 
23, 1939. 


The first session of the conference will be 
held at the White House, April 26, 1939. At this 
session the general issues to be considered by the 
conference will be decided and provision will be 
made for the work of special committees. These 
committees, with the aid of a small research staff, 
will call into consultation members of the confer- 
ence representing different professional and citi- 
zen interests, will review available material 
bearing upon the place of children and youth in 
our civilization, and will prepare a report and 
recommendations which will be presented to a final 
meeting of the conference, to take place early 
in 1940. 


"It is the President's hope," concludes the 
Secretary's letter to members of the planning com- 
mittee, "that the activities of this conference 
will result in practical suggestions as to ways in 
which we may give greater security to childhood 
and a larger measure of opportunity to youth, and 
thus strengthen the foundations of our national 


life." 
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CHILD LABOR 


"FAR-OFF CATTLE HAVE LONGER HORNS® 


By James E. Sider, 
NATIONAL CHILO LABOR COMMITTEE 


To learn more of what is happening to the 
children in migrant families in the hop-growing 
regions of the Pacific Coast, the National Child 
Labor Committee during the 1938 hop season made a 
5-week field survey in the Willamette Valley, 
Oreg., and the Yakima Valley, Wash. 


Local estimates placed the number of harvest 
hands needed at some 25,000 in the Willamette 
Valley and 35,000 in the Yakima Valley. Both fig- 
ures are excessive unless the extra hands needed 
because of the large labor turnover are included. 





As the trellises are 
porting poles in Oregon hop fields, the crews pick 


unhooked from the sup=- 


as fast as possible before hops dry out. Experi- 
enced pickers work from the ends of the vine to- 
ward the main stem, cutting it last so hops remain 
moist and weigh more. 


Because they are dependent upon rubber tires, 
families migrating in automobiles are classed as 
"rubber tramps" in contrast to the single men, 
"fruit tramps," who ride freight trains, "hitch- 
hike," or walk. So long as they keep moving from 
Crop to crop, the migrants are tolerated; if they 
stay too long after the harvest, go on relief, or 
compete with local job seekers they are called 
"bums," "undesirables," "okies," anda host of 
other uncomplimentary names. Restlessly moving 
thousands of miles up and down the coast or into 
the Mountain States for the pea or sugar-beet har- 
vests, they search for means of livelihood and for 
ultimate economic security. However, primary to 
that search is what the cattle ranchers describe 
172 


in the phrase, "far-off cattle have longer horns"; 
rumors of jobs, of homesteading land, or of cheap 
"stump ranches" keep them going. To them no situ- 
ation can possibly be so bad as their present one. 
So they hear of a job in connection with another 
crop--and are gone. 


A large family 
that had no tents 
contrived these 
tents from old 
hop sacks given 
them by the grow- 
er and from pack= 
ing cases and old 


lumber. 





Traveling in old cars known as "jalopies," 
the migrant families can make camp quickly in 
shacks or tents provided by growers or in their 
own tents or lean-to canvas shelters, and are 
ready to start work. Unfortunately most of them 
arrive early in order to get jobs and have to wait 
days before the crop is ready to pick. 


Brothers and sisters 
often pick together for 
company, and children of 
different families were 
found using the same 
basket and sharing their @ 
earnings. Note glove 
worn by girl as pro=- 
tection against sharp} 
points on backs of hop 
leaves and as possibdlie 
protection against skin Bm 
irritation. , 


Since hop picking is an unskilled job, it is 
not unusual to find grandparents and grandchildren 
working side by side in the fields. Practically 
everyone down to the 6- or 7-year-old child picks 
some hops. Fields in which 20 to 25 percent of 
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the pickers are children under 16 years of age are 
not unusual. In the 30 Hop yards visited in both 
valleys none was found in which children were re- 
ported never to pick in the fields. 


Of 554 persons in 99 families interviewed, 
302 were children under 16 years of age. Of these 
302 children, 206 (68 percent) were seen at work 
or were reported by their parents as picking on 
either a full-time or a part-time basis. They 
worked with varying degrees of intensity and regu- 
larity. The 12-year-old boy or girl was a rarity 
who did not pick in a day at least one and often 
two baskets, each containing 40 to 50 pounds of 
hops. A picking day usually starts between 5 and 
7 asm. while hops are heavy with dewand runs until 
4 to 6 p.m. unless the hop-drying kiln is filled 
earlier. Few days in the fields last less than 10 
hours; 12 hours is common in most districts, with 
some pickers working as long as 14 hours. If a 
child who has been in the fields at least 8. hours 
with brief play or rest periods and a lunch period 
slightly longer than the 30-45 minutes taken by 
adults is counted as a full-time worker, 142 of 
the 206 working children (69 percent) worked full 
time; many of them kept pace with adults for a 
full 12 hours. 


Serious faces of chil- 
dren like this 7-year-old 
girl indicate the mature 
attitude that prompts many 
children to 


pick hops 


steadily from 7 a.m. or 
earlier until fatigue fi- 


nally stops them. 





Since hop pickers are paid on a piece-rate 
basis, the pace of the workers varies with the 
weather, their health, responsibilities to their 
families, quality of the crop, and often with the 
inducement of higher wage rates. Growers seem to 
prefer family groups to single men. Single men 
may move out of a camp on short notice. Families 
with four or more pickers working steadily for a 
full harvest of 2 to 3 weeks are greatly desired 
by growers. However, since the 1938 surplus of 
workers in the territory was large, growers set 
the piece rate for hops so low that even family 
earnings were small. With the rate dropping from 


an average of 2 cents per pound, in 1937, to 14 
cents per pound, earnings of experienced pickers 
were substantially less in 1938. 


Not all children pick 
hops with their parents. 
This boy is a_ regular 
picker on a_ full=time 


basis. He uses his own 


basket, gets his hops 


weighed, and considers 


himself a real hop pick- 


er. He may pick two or 
even three baskets of 
hops a day, weighing a 
total of 80-120 pounds. 


For these he receives i¢ 


cents a pound. 





Workers complained that growers used too many 
pickers per acre and thus reduced their earnings. 
In Yakima, where hops are irrigated, a general 
protest arose that growers shut off irrigation 
early and thus dried the hops to some extent on 
the vines. The weight per basket in Washington 
was less than in Oregon and earnings were lower. 
Through the new hop-production-control system, it 
was said, growers left from 10 to 20 percent of 
their crop on the vines, thus further restricting 
earnings. 


Some years ago regular pickers considered 
hops a "money" crop, but in 1938 there was agree- 
ment that it had become another "filler" crop. 
This meant -that their earnings provided little or 
no reserve to tide the workers over the winter or 
until pickings began in the next crop. Families 
whose earnings did not enable themto keep going 
were forced to seek relief, or a "grub stake" from 
neighbors, or an advance from their next employer. 


Reliable estimates of the total yearly in- 
comes of migrant families are scarce. Few families 
keep written records of their earnings. Investi- 
gators have found that the average most frequently 
is between $300 and $600 a year and seldom is as 
high as any minimum subsistence level. 
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Of 56 families that reported earnings, the 
average daily earnings per family were $5.11. In 
these 56 families were 226 persons. The average 
amount of daily earnings, therefore, was $1.28 per 
person. This amount cannot be compared with earn- 
ings of "hired hands" residing on farms elsewhere. 
Income for the migrant must cover heavy expenses 
not met by other agricultural groups. The "rubber 
tramp" must buy and maintain a car or truck and 
perhaps a trailer, often with car licenses for 
several States. His family's clothes wear out 
quickly on the road, andso does camping equipment. 
The migrant pays for the gasoline to drive his car 
into territory that may yield no job or only short 
jobs, and he must feed hungry mouths during waits 
between harvests. He must buy his food, prices on 
which are frequently raised especially for the 
harvest season. Sometimes he musSt pay camp or 
cabin rental. 


Children picking hops often work with a fer- 
vor born of necessity. Many of these children 
have gone without meals and even while harvesting 
are "nourished" on a breakfast of fried potatoes, 
coffee, and bread. Such children seldom pick "for 
the fun of it." For 59 children under 16 years 
working full time whose earnings were reported, 
the average daily earnings were $1.09. Young 
couples without children able to pick envy parents 
with large families. 


The only family 
found that had an ice 
Dox in camp. This 
mother wanted fresh 
milk for the children 


and some meat and 
vegetables that could 
be kept on ice. As 


the father had a job 
at the hop dryer this 
family of four made 
out quite well with 
$3.50 to $4 a day. 





The same situation was found among workers in 
cotton, walnuts, prunes, and, to a lesser extent, 
in many fruit crops. These substantial earnings 
by children are a factor to be considered in any 
plan to end the evils of child labor and child 
exploitation among migrant families. If children 
are removed from employment, simultaneous means 
must be taken to increase the family income in 


other ways. Many families now find it necessary 
to obtain relief for 2 to 5 months of the year, 
and relief needs increase as the number of migrant 
families increases and their income falls. 


In the Yakima Valley schools opened between 
August 29 and September 12, 1938, most of them 
before hops were half harvested. In the Willa- 
mette Valley schools opened between September 6 
and September 19, the latest openings coming near 
the close of the hop season. Few children in the 
hop camps attended school during harvest. After 





Children sleeping in fields are a common 
sight. This boy, 10 years of age, had missed so 
much school that he was in the third grade. te 
was allowdd to start going to school in the after- 
noons upon his promise to pick hops all morning. 
After picking 4&2 pounds in the morning and going 
to school, he came back to continue picking, but 
after a little while simply had to take a nap. 


the harvest few stayed in the same district long 
enough to attend. They hoped to start school 
while "in the apples." In frankness many parents 
admitted that only the threat of a penalty for 
keeping children out would make them send their 
children to school during prune, potato, apple, 
or cotton harvests. "No money for school clothes," 
"too far to go and no bus," and "need them to help" 
were frequent reasons given. The practice of run- 
ning cotton-camp schools half time and allowing 
children to work the rest of the day permitted 
many children to attend school during that harvest. 
Even in cotton-camp schools attendance for some 
children whose parents needed the money was not 
pressed for a week or more after the picking 
season arrived. 
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Most growers have their own camps or camp 
sites. In Oregon, where hops have been grown for 
a longer period of time than in other areas, a ma- 
jority of growers provided at least some of their 
pickers with shacks or with rows of closely built, 
single-room cabins. Most shacks measured about 10 
by 14 feet, although some were as small as 9 by 12 
feet. Perhaps half of these cabins had one window 
and one door; some had two windows; a few had only 
a hole above the door and no window. Practically 


A common type of 
*hop* cabin, with 
hole cut above 
door for ventila- 
tion and light. 
Some have an ad= 


ditional window. 





all were built of rough lumber with knotholes and 
cracks between boards. Most growers in both areas 
furnished straw for beds; many beds were made on 
the bare ground because of absence of flooring. 


Growers who did not provide shacks usually 
lent tents. Last year tents gave out and late- 
comers without tents of their own were given 


Some growers pro=- 
vide no tents and no 
cabins. This fam- 
ily, having no tent, 
camped out on the 
bank of the river 
using whatever old 
mattresses and bed- 
ding they had. The 


baby had a bad case 





of impetigo. 

chicken coops, barns, potato cellars, and old dry- 
ers as camp sites, or were allowed to use old bur- 
lap sacking to make a lean-to against the family 
jalopy. 

Water was provided at pumps or faucets. In 
parts of the Yakima area, where land is leased 
from Indians, shallow wells provided alkaline 
water that caused considerable illness and many 
complaints. Drainage around water facilities was 





Methods of garbage disposal 
varied widely; sometimes cans were emptied fre- 
quently and occasionally were treated\with lime, 
but more often they were unemptied for days at a 


almost always poor. 


Two little boys 
left alone in camp 
found a tin of canned 
meat that had stood 
on the table all day 
in the sun. A neigh= 
bor stopped them just 
as they decided to 


eat the meat. 





time. Odors were offensive, especially when gar- 
bage was dumped into pits. Shower baths were 
found in only three instances, and pickers camping 
near rivers considered themselves lucky. Toilets 
in a majority of cases were not fly-proofed and 
frequently were too shallow in depth and inade- 
quate in number. Field toilet facilities were 
even less satisfactory. 


Cooking facilities consisted usually of a 
wood-burning stove of sheet metal or an improvised 
hole in the ground. Wood was usually provided by 
growers. Some Yakima growers gave potatoes free 
for the digging. 


Of the 30 camps visited, only one reached a 
housing standard of which the grower might be 
proud. Favorable reports of pickers indicated 
that a half dozen other large-scale growers pos- 
sibly approached this model. 


At 5 months of 
age this baby 
of a migrant 
family weighed 
5 pounds and 10 


ounces. 





Health problems of these migrants are serious. 
In California the Agricultural Workers Health and 
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Medical Association is expanding its facilities 
but is still umable to care adequately for the 
health of migrants who have been in the State less 
than 1 year. Among families who have been migrant 
from 1 to 3 years, cases of malnutrition and dys- 
entery, combined with the ever-present threat of 
typhoid, smallpox, and malarial epidemics, in the 
hop fields as elsewhere, present a continual threat 
to community health. Not all communities are yet 
aware of this hazard. 

Even more serious is the broken morale and 
disintegration evident in families that have fol- 
lowed the crops for periods of 2 to 5 years. Af- 
ter a long "trek," only the exceptional family can 
maintain the air of self-respect and hope found in 


families newly arrived from the "dust bowl." The 
migrant families already number hundreds of thou- 
sands and in a few years under present conditions 
are likely to increase to a million or more. Since 
the majority of "rubber tramps," expecially those 
from the "dust bowl" of the Middle West, have been 
land owners, tenants, sharecroppers, steady labor- 
ers, small business men, mechanics, service-trades 
workers, lumbermen, miners, and able individuals 
of similar types and good background, their dete- 
rioration constitutes a national tragedy. The 
problems of the education, health, and community 
attitudes of their children demand quick solution, 
if widespread social disintegration is not to be 
the result. 


2m 


CHILDREN'S BUREAU HEARING ON EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 


A hearing was held at the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau, February 15, 1939, on the proposed 
regulation relating to the employment of minors 
between 14 and 16 years of age under section 3-1 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


The proposed regulation would apply to all 
occupations other than (a) manufacturing or mining 
occupations; (b) the operation of motor vehicles, 
service as helpers on such vehicles; (c) messen- 
ger service. In all occupations covered it would 


allow the employment of minors between 14 and 16 
years during limited periods outside school hours 
if such employment is in accordance with State 
laws and regulations and local ordinances and if 





the empioyer has on file an unexpired age certif- 
icate showing that the minor is i4 years of age 
or over. 

The hearing was attended by representatives 
of organized labor, newspaper publishers' associ- 
ations, school principals and teachers, citizens' 
associations (including the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers of the District of Columbia, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, and the National 
Education Association) and by other members of the 
public, including physicians and parents. 

A 5-week period was allowed, following the 
hearing, for the submission of briefs and data 
bearing on the proposed regulation. 
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NEWS 
Californta An act approved by the Governor 
seedl of California on February 3, 1939 
po tg Labor (Chapter 44, Laws 1939) authorizes 
Department the Departmentof Industrial Rela- 


tions of the State of California to assist and co- 
operate in the enforcement of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. Cooperation with the Wage and 
Hour Division and with the Children's Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor is specifi- 
cally directed, and the State department is author- 
ized to expend money, to be reimbursed by the Fed- 
eral agencies, for the "reasonable cost of such 
assistance and cooperation." 


This act was passed as an urgency measure on 
the ground that "the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 is now in operation and requires the cooper- 
ative effort of the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations." It is the first State measure to be 
enacted authorizing State cooperation with the 
Federal Government under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


Advisory Committee 
on Occupations Haz- 
ardous for Mtnors 
appointed 


The Secretary of Labor in 
February appointed an Ad- 
visory Committee on Occu- 
pations Hazardous for Mi- 
nors to advise and guide the Children's Bureau in 
carrying out the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in regard to determination of occu- 
pations particularly hazardous for minors 16 and 
17 years of age. 


The members of the committee are: 


Cyril Ainsworth, assistant secretary, American 


Standards Association, New York. 


Grace Abbott, professor of public-welfare admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Courtenay Dinwiddie, general secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Albert W. Whitney, consulting director, National 
Conservation Bureau, New York. 


125933 O—39——-2 





NOTES 


C. E. Pettibone, vice president, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Boston. 


R. McA. Keown, engineer, Safety and Sanitation De- 
partment, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Madi- 
son. 

Leonard Greenburg, M. D., executive director, Di- 
vision of Industrial Hygiene, State Department 
of Labor, New York. 

Alice Hamilton, M. D., Hadlyme, Conn. 

S. Z. Levine, M. D., Children's Clinic, New York 
Hospital, New York. 

D. D. Fennell, president, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 

Albert S. Regula, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York. 

Robert Watt, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lee Pressman, general counsel, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Washington, D. C. 


The following persons were appointed as Gov- 
ernment advisers: 

R. R. Sayers, M. D., senior surgeon, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Verne Zimmer, Director, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Lapor. 


Max Kossoris, statistician, Industrial Injury and 
Workmen's Compensation Statistics, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


National Child 
Labor Comaittee 


Child Labor in America Today is 
the title of a lantern-slide 


offers new 
— lide lecture prepared by the Nation- 
lecture al Child Labor Committee (419 


Fourth Avenue, New York) for 
use in churches, women's clubs, and high-school or 
college classes. 


Illustrated by 56 slides, the lecture shows 
the types of child labor that have been eliminated 
under the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and describes present-day child-labor conditions. 
Text and slides will be lent for $2 and return 
postage. (Bureau correspondence.) 
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BOOK 


AND 


CHILDREN ENGAGED IN STREET TRADES, DETROIT, MICH. 
U. S. Children's Bureau, Washington, 1938. 38 
pp. Mimeographed. 

This study was made by the Children's Bureau 
at the request of the Detroit Street Trades Com- 
mittee to provide a factual basis for evaluating 
the Detroit street-trades ordinance of 1935 and 
for formulating measures to strengthen its en- 
forcement. As previous studies of children en- 
gaged in street trades in Detroit had been made by 
the National Child Labor Committee in 1930 and by 
the United States Children's Bureau in 1934, it is 
possible to compare conditions before and after 
The 515 children in- 
cluded in the present study were engaged in street 
trades in the spring of 1938 and were enrolled in 
8 Detroit schools. 


the ordinance was enacted. 


The most effectively enforced provisions of 
the ordinance were found to be the 18-year age 
minimum for girls; the school-attendance provi- 
Sion; and the prohibition of early morning work 
for boys under 18. Only one girl, who was sell- 
ing articles from house to house for prizes, was 
encountered working in the street during the 
study. In school attendance the children engaged 
in street trades, 3 percent of whom were truants, 
compared favorably with the total school popula- 
tion; but the percentage of street traders who 
were doing well in school and receiving good marks 
was small (7 percent). Older boys and men dis- 
tributed the morning papers as a rule, and viola- 
tionof the ordinance provision in respect to early 


hours of work was not common. 


The age provisions of the ordinance with re- 
spect to boys were being violated frequently. Al- 
most one-fifth of the boys included in the study 
were under 12 years of age, the minimum fixed by 
the ordinance. Nevertheless, comparison with the 
earlier studies shows that considerable progress 
had been made in eliminating street work by young 
children. 


Violations of the provision prohibiting boys 
under 17 from working after 8 p.m. were frequent. 


PERIODICAL 


Son 


NOTES 


Sixteen children 14 years of age and over reported 
that they worked later than 10:30 p.m. either on 
school days or on Saturday or Sunday, and 84 chil- 
dren 12 and 13 years of age made a practice of 
working later than 8:30 p.m. 


The need for physical examination of children 
as a prerequisite to street work was demonstrated 
by the findings of this study. Ten of the chil- 
dren were enrolled in open-air classes maintained 
Two of these children had 

three had tuberculosis; 


by the public schools. 
serious heart ailments; 
and five were suffering from severe malnutrition. 
Ten other children included in the study were re- 
ported to be in poor physical condition; one was 
epileptic; one had a serious heart ailment; eight 
were suffering from anemia. 


A STUDY IN THE INDUSTRIAL CAREER OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL BOYS, by Gertrude Williams. Soctologi- 
cal Review (London), vol. 30, no. 4 (October 
1938), pp. 400-413. 


The employment records of boys who left a 


certain secondary school in England during the 
period 1931-36 were obtained and compared by the 
author with information contained in studies re- 
cently made by Jewkes and Winterbottom of chil- 
dren leaving elementary school for employment at 


the age of 14 years. 


The author draws the tentative conclusions 
that boys who have had the advantage of a sec- 
ondary-school education usually change their jobs 
less frequently than do children leaving school 
at 14; that they choose their work with more con- 
sideration of the prospect for advancement and of 
congenial employment; and that their work is gen- 
erally progressive in nature and offers better 


pay and more security for the future, although 
their starting wages are low. 
A large percentage of the secondary-school 


boys had continued their education through evening 
courses and correspondence courses, showing that 


they realize the importance of specific training. 
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THE SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE AND THE NATIONAL HEALTH 


The President's 
message to 
Congress 


On January 23, 1939, President 
Roosevelt transmitted to Con- 
gress the report and recommen- 
dations on national healthof the Interdepartmental 
Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activ- 
ities. 


The President's message to Congress follows: 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


In my annual message to the Congress I re- 
ferred to problems of health security. I take oc- 
casion now to bring this subject specifically to 
your attention in transmitting the report and rec- 
ommendations on national health prepared by the 
Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. 


The health of the people is a public concern; 
ill health is a major cause of suffering, economic 
loss, and dependency; good health is essential to 
the security and progress of the Nation. 


Health needs were studied by the Committee on 
Economi¢ Security which I appointed in 1934, and 
certain basic steps were taken by the Congress in 
the Social Security Act. It was recognized at 
that time that a comprehensive health program was 
required as an essential link in our national de- 
fenses against individual and social insecurity. 
Further study, however, seemed necessary at that 
time to determine ways and means of providing this 
protection most effectively. 


In August 1935, after the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act, I appointed the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Ac- 
tivities. Early in 1938 this committee forwarded 
to me reports prepared by their technical experts. 
They had reviewed unmet health needs, pointing to 
the desirability of a national health program, and 
they submitted the outlines of such a program. 
These reports were impressive. I therefore sug- 
gested that a conference be held to bring the 
findings before representatives of the general 
public and of the medical, public-health, and 
allied professions. 


More than 200 men and women, representing 
many walks of life and many parts of our country, 
came together in Washington last July to consider 
the technical committee's findings and recommen- 
dations and to offer further proposals. There 
was agreement on two oasic points: The existence 
of serious unmet needs for medical service; and 
our failure to make full application of the grow- 
ing powers of medical science to prevent or con- 
trol disease and disability. 


I have oveen concerned by the evidence of in- 
equalities that exist among the States as to per- 
sonnel and facilities for health services. There 
are equally serious inequalities of resources, 
medical facilities, and services in different sec- 
tions and among different economic groups. These 
inequalities create handicaps for the parts of our 
country and the groups of our people which most 
sorely need the benefits of modern medical science. 


The objective of a national health program is 
to make available in all parts of our country and 
for all groups of our people the scientific knowl- 
edge and skill at our command to prevent and care 
for sickness and disability; to safeguard mothers, 
infants, and children; and to offset through so- 
cial insurance the loss of earnings among workers 
who are temporarily or permanently disabled. 


The committee does not propose a great ex- 
pansion of Federal health services. It recommends 
that plans oe worked out and administered by 
States and localities with the assistance of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. The aim is a flexible pro- 
gram. The committee points out that while the 
eventual costs of the proposed program would be 
considerable, they represent a sound investment 
which can be expected to wipe out, in the long 
run, certain costs now borne in the form of re- 
lief. 


We have reason to derive great satisfaction 
from the increase in the average length of life 
in our country and from the improvement in the 
average levels of health and well-being. Yet 
these improvements in the averages are cold com- 
fort to the millions of our people whose security 
in health an@ survival is still as limited as was 
that of the Nation as a whole fifty years ago. 


The average level of health or the average 
cost of sickness has little meaning for those who 
now must meet personal catastrophes. To know that 
a stream is 4 feet deep on the average is of 
little help to those who drown in the places where 
it is 10 feet deep. The recommendations of the 
committee offer a program to bridge that stream by 
reducing the risksof needless suffering and death, 
and of costs and dependency, that now overwhelm 
millions of individual families and sap the re- 
sources of the Nation. 


I recommend the report of the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee for careful study by the Congress. 
The essence of the program recommended by the com- 
mittee is Federal-State cooperation. Federal leg- 
islation necessarily precedes, for it indicates 
the assistance which may be made available to the 
States in a cooperative program for the Nation's 
health. 
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Publications of 
the Interdepart- 
mental Committee 


The report and recommendations 
of the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care of the Interde- 
partmental Committee To Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities are contained on pages 29-64 of 
the Proceedings of the National Health Conference, 
July 18, 19, 20, 1938 (Washington, 1938; 163 pp.; 
price, 35 cents). 

The proceedings contain an introductory state- 
ment giving the background of the National Health 
Conference and the set-up and functions of the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care, which prepared 
the recommendations on the national health; the 
papers presented at the conference; and the gen- 
eral discussion at the conference. The five rec- 
ommendations are for (1) expansion of public-health 
and maternal and child-health services; (2) expan- 
sion of hospital facilities; (3) medical care for 
the medically needy; (4) a general program of med- 
ical care; (5) insurance against loss of wages 
during sickness. 


Two other publications of the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee are now available: The Nation's 
Health (Washington, 1939; 116 pp-; price, 20 cents) 
and Toward Better National Health (Wasnington, 
1939; 30 pp-). 

The Nation's Health tells why the National 
Health Conference was called and what is proposed 
for a national health program. Summaries are given 
of the five recommendations of -the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care. A final chapter, How the 
Members of the Conference Responded, gives ex- 
cerpts from the general discussion with connective 
comment. 

Toward Better National Health is an illus- 
trated pamphlet prepared by the Interdepartmental 
Committee To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activ- 
ities to meet requests for a brief summary of the 
report of the Technical Committee on Medical Care 
and of the discussion at the National Health Con- 
ference. A limited number of copies are available 
from the Interdepartmental Committee on request. 


LIBERALIZATION OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN RECOMMENDED 


On January 16, 1939, President Roosevelt 
transmitted to Congress the report of the Social 
Security Board on proposed changes in the Social 
Security Act (76th Cong., 1st sess., H. Doc. 110). 
In his message to Congress, the President called 
attention to the desirability of affording greater 
protection to dependent children, as follows: 


The report suggests a twofold approach which 
I believe to be sound. One way is to extend our 
Federal old-age-insurance system so as to provide 
regular monthly benefits not only to the aged but 
also to the dependent children of workers dying 
before reaching retirement age. The other way is 
to liberalize the Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States to help finance assistance to dependent 
children. 


In regard to liberalizing the provisions for 
aid to dependent children the report of the Board 
recommends that grants-in-aid to the States be 
placed on the 50-percent matching basis already in 
effect for the aidto blind and old-age assistance. 
At present the Federal Government contributes only 
one-third of the cost of the payments made by the 
States to dependent children, and fewer States 


are participating in this program. The maximum 
amounts which may be taken into consideration in 
making Federal grants for aid to dependent children 
are $18 a month for the first child and $12 for 
each additional child in the family. The Board 
recommends that these maximum limitations be 
raised to the same maximum as that provided in the 
case of the needy aged and needy blind--$30 4 
month. The Board also recommends that the age 
limit for dependent children should be raised in 
the Federal law from 16 to 18 when the child is 
regularly attending school, thus recognizing the 
present desirable tendency for children to finish 
high school before seeking permanent employment. 


Other recommendations contained in the report 
relate to the provisions of the Social Security 
Act dealing with old-age insurance, unemployment 
compensation, public assistance for the needy 
blind and needy aged, and health. 

Hearings on the recommendations began the 
first of February before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, to which 
the report was referred. 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSES FOR NEGRO PHYSICIANS IN MISSISSIPPI 


By WaLTerR H. Maooux, M. D., PEDIATRICIAN, 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH Division, U. S. CHILoren's Bureau 


Ed. Note.--The program of maternal and child- 
health services developed oy the United States 
Children's Bureau in cooperation with State de- 
partments of health under the Social Security Act 
includes provision for postgraduate courses in ma- 
ternal and child health for practicing physicians. 
As part of this program, a member of the staff 
of medical consultants of the Children's Bureau, 
who is a Negro physician and pediatrician, has 
given postgraduate lectures for Negro physicians 
in Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 


The following paper is taken from the report 
of the medical consultant on the postgraduate 
courses given in Mississippi under the auspices of 
the Health Department of the State of Mississippi 
in cooperation with the Mississippi Surgical and 
Medical Association. 


In planning for the introduction of post- 
graduate courses for Negro physicians in Missis- 
Sippi, the approach was directed to problems of 
maternal and child care. Since no other lecturer 
or clinician had been engaged for the Negro phy- 
sicians, it was thought advantageous to include 
related subjects in general health, especially 
periodic health examinations, immunizations, tu- 
berculosis, malaria, and the diagnosis amd ade- 
quate treatment of venereal diseases. 


In order to reach all Negro physicians, the 
State was divided into nine districts, anda 
central meeting place in each was designated. The 
plan was that 2 weeks would be spent in each dis- 
trict and during this period 10 lectures would 
complete the course; in addition, there would be 
conferences, clinic visits with the doctors, and 
other medical activity at their request. 


The physicians in each of the nine districts 
elected to have the lectures at night. Usually 
successive meetings were held in different places 
in order that travel might be evenly distributed. 
In northeast Mississippi the doctors traveled from 
40 to 100 miles nightly. Distance rarely was a 


barrier to regular attendance. The meetings fre- 
quently were attended by dentists, pharmacists, 
and nurses. 


Fifty-five of the 58 Negro physicians of Mis- 
sissippi were reached by the postgraduate course 
in maternal and child care. With few exceptions 
these physicians are under 45 years of age. They 
are alert, interested, eager, and aware of health 
conditions among Negroes within their respective 
areas. Their medical effectiveness has a credit- 
able relationship to their opportunities and eco- 
nomic competence. The majority of them are gradu- 
ates of Meharry Medical College. Except for the 
occasional and extraordinary privilege of listen- 
ing to a local medical lecture, no opportunity for 
medical advancement previously had been afforded 
them within the State. 


One of the Jackson district conferences was 
held at Yazoo City, where two Negro physicians op- 
erate a hospital of 65-bed capacity for the Afro 
Association of Mississippi, the members of which 
pay $1 a year for any medical and surgical service, 
including hospitalization. The two staff physi- 
cians have completed 28 and 43 years of practice, 
respectively. Both these men conduct private 
practice in addition. A large part of their ser- 
vice in the hospital is surgical. in a single 
recent calendar year more than 600 operations were 
performed. Much good work is done in this hospi- 
tal notwithstanding the difficulties under which 
it operates. 


This hospital is near the geographic center 
of the State and there are many factors which make 
it suitable as a place for postgraduate medical 
training for Negro doctors. At present, however, 
there is little doubt that the services of itin- 
erant postgraduate lecturers and consultants along 
the plan of the postgraduate lectures in maternal 
and chilé care will be accorded better support, 
because physicians can attend them without long 
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absence from practice and without the expense of 
travel. One-fifth or less of the Negro cases re- 
ceiving medical care in the State at large are 
cared for by the Negro physicians. Where contract 
practice is employed by planters having large 
groups of Negro workers, Negro physicians usually 
have no participation. Competition with midwives, 
inaccessibility, and uncertainty of pay have made 
the practice of obstetrics unattractive to most 
Negro physicians in the State. Everywhere, for 
very practical reasons, their major interest is 
in general medical practice. 


The medical conditions affecting babies and 
children are little understood. Breast feeding of 
infants is nearly universal. Artificial-feeding 
instructions, when imperative, are limited to: 
"Give 'em a little weak milk, or mix a cup of milk 
and a cup of water and add sufficient sugar for a 
little sweetness." 


These circumstances made the instructions 
concerning child care highly regarded. All the 
physicians were interested and eager to adopt sug- 
gestions concerning their opportunities to help 
educate their patients in health matters and con- 
cerning improvement of their practice, including 
immunization of children and periodic health ex- 
aminations. 


The Negro physician, working as he does, with 
persons who disregard or know little of the impor- 
tance of cleanliness for health, whose poor diet 
is inflexible, who incautiously visit the sick, 
and who in many instances consider an obscure 
illness an evil visitation, finds that health in- 
provement is a big undertaking. 


One white physician gives his Negro patients 
such explanations of their illnesses as: "Liver 
upside down," "lapping of the lungs," and "neural- 
gia of the lung." Coming as they do, these state- 
ments may be controverted with difficulty by the 
Negro physician who subsequently treats the pa- 
tient. 


Then there is the Negro physician who explains 
that during 15 years of practice, he has delivered 
all his obstetric cases with the patient in the 
squatting position at the side of the bed. He 
claims the immediate disappearance of impending 
toxic symptoms when this position is assumed and 
the reduction of lacerations to a negligible fre- 
quency. 


Great good may be accomplished among Negroes 
in the densely populated areas by the employment 
of understanding, well-trained nurses. Only a few 
Negro nurses are employed in the State. The two 
Negro nurses employed by the bureau of nursing and 
hygiene to work with the 3,000 Negro midwives of 
the State are accomplishing good results despite 
tremendous difficulties. 


The potential value of the nursing approach 
for improved maternal and child care and health 
education among Negroes in this area is not to be 
discounted because of these difficulties. In the 
intimacy of nursing care and the availability of 
medical advisers great promise resides. Small, 
strategically located health centers developed 
along this general plan appear most worthy objec- 
tives. 


At the conclusion of the maternal and child- 
health conferences with the Negro physicians of 
Mississippi, the consultant was assigned to the 
State bureau of nursing for the purpose of giving 
physical examinations to the Negro midwives and 
contributing to their instruction. In’ this program 
21 counties of Mississippi were visited. 


During the course of 26 visits, 724 midwives 
were examined, ranging in age from 24 to 90 years. 
They were almost totally unfamiliar with a physi- 
cal examination that included more than looking at 
the tongue and counting the pulse. Many of them 
never had been examined at all. 


Few of them were found without obvious de- 
fects; in many individuals these were spectacular 
in their seriousness. In the order of frequency. 
were found high blood pressure, defective vision, 
extreme dental neglect, various uncorrected surgi- 
cal conditions, heart defects, skin disease, and 
varicose veins. One presented physical signs in- 
dicative of pulmonary tuberculosis; another, pa- 
ralysis agitans. 


The purpose of the State nursing bureau's 
program was to ascertain the physical condition 
of the Negro midwives. There was not a midwife 
who demurred; rather this manifestation of inter- 
est inspired them to expressions of thanks that 
humiliated us. They are a sincere, unlettered, 
but discerning group who perform a service, under 
limitations and not without reprehensible faults, 
which will rarely be matched for humanity, unself- 
ishness, and loyalty. 
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CHILDREN WHO KEEP "MOVING ON® 


The acute need for child-welfare services in 
some localities is shown by the following summary 
of a report from a southeastern State: 


The child-welfare worker in one county reports 
that among her most serious problems are the cases 
of children who wander from place to place and for 
whom no one, least of all their mothers and fa- 
thers, has any sense of responsibility. These chil- 
dren either have been abandoned by their parents 
or have been given away by them through oral or 
written agreement. If the arrangements prove un- 
Satisfactory, as they frequently do, the children 
set out to place themselves. The worker is gravely 
concerned over what is happening to more than 20 
children known to her who are in situations where 
definite harm is being done them, and for whom the 
finding of more suitable homes is difficult. Funds 
for their care elsewhere are not available, but 
the worker is expected by the community to "do 
something about it." 


There are, for example, Mary Ann, 12, and 
Lottie May, 8, who are supporting’ themselves. 
Both their parents have disappeared. Mary Ann is 
nursemaid to a child born out of wedlock in the 
farm family where she is located, and she does the 
milking for her "keep." Lottie May is temporarily 
nursing a woman recently returned from the hospi- 
tal, who is unable to employ an adult to give her 
the convalescent care she needs. The more well- 


to-do relatives disapprove of Lottie May's ar- 
rangements but insist that they themselves cannot 
provide for her even temporarily. 


Another problem group described by the worker 
is the Rider family. After the death of the fa- 
ther and the remarriage of the motner the children 
were variously disposed of by their mother. Two 
were legally adopted. James, the youngest, went 
to his grandparents, who neither want him nor are 
able to make a decent home for him. However, they 
are philosophical over having to keep him for a 
time, for they believe that he will soon "move on." 
It is, in their opinion, the natural thing for 
children to run away, and they fully expect James, 
although he is only 5 years of age, to do so before 
he is much older. Tom, now 8, was shifted fre- 
quently but has arrived at an aunt's home in an- 
other county and is apparently fairly well off. 
The child-welfare worker's chief concern is for 
Helen, the 12-year-old daughter, who has completely 
disappeared. None of her relatives are worried 
about this and say she is "somewhere" in an ad- 
joining county, and that they see no reason why 
they or the worker should try to find her. 


In spite of the difficulties in providing for 
children in these circumstances, the worker has 
plans for the admission of a few of them into 
children's institutions, and she has already per- 
suaded relatives to give temporary care to some 
others pending the making of more permanent plans. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 
1938. Social Security Board, Washington, 1938. 
251 pp. 

The Third Annual Report of the Social Secur- 
ity Board, released in January 1939, summarizes 
the third year of operation of the Social Security 
Act, and contains supplementary data for the pe- 
riod July-October 1938. 


Chapter VI, Welfare and Health Services, in- 
cludes a brief review of the maternal and child- 
welfare services administered by the Children's 
Bureau (pp. 124-130). 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1937.. Social Security Board, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics Report No. 1, Washington, 
1938. 52 pp. 


Revised statistics, corrected to January 25, 


1938, for payments for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind, are con- 
tained in this report. Tables 5 to 8 are con- 


cerned exclusively with aid to dependent children 
and give figures in regard to the number of re- 
cipients by family and by children in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board; obli- 
gations incurred to recipients; and average pay- 
ment per family. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH AND 
CRIPPLED-CHILDREN SERVICES UNDER THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT, by Martha M. Eliot, M. D., Jessie 
M. Bierman, M. D., and A. Le Van Horn, M. D. 
Reprinted from Journal of Pediatrics, vol. 13, 
no. 5 (November 1938), pp. 678-691. Single 
copies of reprints available from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau while the supply lasts. 

This paper presents a review of accomplish- 
ments in maternal and child-health and crippled 
children's services under the Social Security Act 
and includes a description of administrative pro- 
cedures, a brief presentation of the programs now 
being carried out by the States, the qualifications 
and training of personnel, and methods of coopera- 
tion with professional and lay groups. 








MATERNAL, INFANT, AND CHILD HEALTH 


NEWS AND 


Twentieth Both the total appropriations 
annual report 


d th tage set rt 
of Commonwealth Pe h . = 
Pund or health purposes in 1938 

were the largest in the his- 
tory of the fund, states the Annual Report of the 
Commonwealth Fund, 1938 (41 East Fifty-seventh St., 
New York, January 1939, 86 pp-). 


In order to encourage "three-dimensional 
growth in rural health service," the Commonwealth 
Fund has been in partnership with the State de- 
partments of health in five States during the past 
year: 


In Oklahoma organized public-health service 
is still something of a novelty; the fund's aid 
is directed toward a demonstration by precept and 
example of what adequate county health work is. 
In Alabama every county is organized, but local 
service is at a minimum level of intensity; the 
fund is cooperating in a regional experiment to 
raise this level. In Mississippi and Tennessee, 
where local service is firmly established and on 
the whele of good quality, services which helped 
to bring about this condition are being maintained. 
In certain counties of these two States and in a 
district in Massachusetts where routine services 
have reached a high level, the fund is financing 
experimental approaches to problems of particular 
difficulty. 


Several experiments are described that are 
being carried on under the Commonwealth Fund in 
the "cross-fertilization of psychiatry and pedi- 
atrics." 


At the Babies Hospital in New York the fund 
is aiding a pediatric training unit staffed by a 
pediatrician with psychiatric training and a psy- 
chiatric social worker. In the children's clinic 
of the New York Hospital a psychiatric outpost is 
maintained for similar purposes. At the Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Boston the fund subsidizes a 
ward set aside for the study cid treatment of 
children in whom pediatric problems are compli- 
cated by psychological difficulties, or whose phy- 
Sical disabilities involve emotional and educa- 
tionai adjustments. . .. The University of Minne- 
sota, with fund assistance, has organized a*teach- 
ing unit, staffed by psychiatrists but operating 
in the department of pediatrics, to serve the dual 
purpose of adding psychiatric content to pediatrics 
and demonstrating to psychiatrists in training the 
techniques appropriate to work with children. 
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READING 


NOTES 


Symposium on 
mental health 
summarized by 
A.A.A.S. 


The summary and conclusions of 
the symposium on mental health, 
Section on Medical Sciences, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Richmond, Va., December 
28-30, 1938, have been issued as a 16-page leaflet 
entitled "The Gist of It." 


In Economic Aspects of Mental Health (Session 
III), summarized by Joseph Zubin, it is stated that 
States and municipalities must be encouraged to 
develop their resources, not only to extend fa- 
cilities for institutional care but to experiment 
with the extension of family-care services for the 
mentally ill. Federal aid, it is stated, should 
be invoked to the extent that it is necessary and 
temporarily expedient, “particularly with refer- 
ence to the need for investigation, experiment, 
and demonstration, and to fortify and support 
State and local efforts." 


sees 


A series of bulletins 
issued by the National 
Health Survey conducted 
by the United States Public Health Service present 
data obtained from a clinical investigation of 
hearing. Approximately 9,000 persons ranging in 
age from 8 to 90 years served as subjects during 
the clinical study of hearing. About half of these 
persons had been reported to health-survey enum- 
erators as having one or another of the five clas- 
sifications of deafness. 


National Health Survey 
issues hearing-study 
sertes 


The hearing bulletins are: Normal Hearing 
by Air and Bone Conduction (Bulletin 4, Washington, 
1938, 23 pp-); Normal Hearing for Speech at Each 
Decade of Life (Bulletin 5, Washington, 1938, 25 
pp-); Sex Differences and Age Variations in Hear- 
ing Loss in Relation to State of Deafness (Bulle- 
tin 6, Washington, 1938, 40 pp.); Generalized Age 
and Sex Trends in Hearing Loss (Bulletin 7, Wash- 
ington, 1938, 42 pp.). 
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BOOK AND 


(Maternal, Infant, 


RECENT ADVANCES IN KNOWLEDGE OF SOME OF THE COMMON 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD, by S. Z. Levine, M.D. 
Bulletin of New York Academy of Medicine, Second 
Series, vol. 14, no. 12 (December 1938), pp. 
739-753. 

The author is 
Cornell University Medical College and chief of 
the Pediatric Service of the New York Hospital. 
In this paper he presents his evaluation of the 


professor of pediatrics in 


practicability and usefulness of some of the newer 
treatment of children with 
poliomyelitis, 


procedures for the 
whooping cough, cryptorchidisn, 
vaginitis, and infections of the urinary tract. He 
also discusses outstanding advances in the knowl- 
edge and use of vitamins, and comments favorably 


on the "apple diet" for children with diarrhea. 


DISABILITY FROM SPECIFIC CAUSES IN RELATION TO 
ECONOMIC STATUS. Sickness and Medical Care Se- 
ries, Bulletin 9, National Health Survey, 1935- 
36. National Institute of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service. Washington, 1938. 13 pp. ™@ 

A definite relation is shown in this bulletin 

between economic status and volume of disability. 
A table giving the ratio of disability rates (ad- 
justed to the age composition) of total white pop- 
ulation in the National Health Survey for persons 
in low-income families to the rates for those in 
families with relatively high incomes shows that 
the per capita volume of disability for each type 
of disability studied is highest among families on 
relief and lowest among families with incomes of 
$5,000 or more, except for respiratory and infec- 
tious diseases. 


For tuberculosis the volume of disability was 
8.75 times greater among families on relief, and 
3.88 times greater among nonrelief families with 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year, than in the 
gtoup with $5,000 or more. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMMATURE BABIES DURING THEIR FIRST 
2 YEARS, by Mary Shirley. Child Development, 
vol. 9, no. 4 (December 1938), pp- 347-360. 

Findings of psychological examinations given 
at 3-month intervals to 63 babies of subnormal 
birth weights at the Center for Research in Child 

Health and Development, Department of Child Hy- 

giene, Harvard School of Public Health, show that 

Premature babies with a birth weight of less than 


PERIODICAL 





NOTES 
and Child Health) 


4 pounds are at least a month retarded throughout 
the first 18 months of life. 


On the whole the analysis confirms the find- 
ings of other authors that prematurity manifests 
itself more definitely in motor than in intellec- 
tual and social development. 


A high incidence of "nervous" behavior was 
found in the premature babies, suggesting that 
they inherit less stable nervous systems than do 
babies born at term, or that exposure to external 
stimulation at a time when they normally would ve 
enjoying the tranquillity of intra-uterine en- 


vironment is hard on undeveloped nervous systems. 


ADEQUATE FAMILY FOOD ALLOWANCES AND HOW TO CALCU- 
LATE THEM. Prepared by the Social Welfare and 
Public Health Department of the American Home 
Economics Association, with a representative 
from the American Dietetic Association. Family 
Welfare Association of America, 130 East Twenty- 
second St., New York. 1939. 35 pp-e Processed. 
40 cents. 

The pamphlet is intended for the use of per- 
sons engaged in calculating food allowances for 
public and private welfare agencies. A general 
discussion of food requirements for individuals of 
different ages and degrees of activity is followed 
by food lists and weekly market orders that will 
provide these food requirements at minimum cost. 
Food lists and market orders have been formulated 
for eight sections of the country to show how rel- 
ative costs and availability of food products in- 
fluence the best choice for a minimum-cost diet. 
Methods for calculating food allowances are given. 
MILK. Commonhealth, Quarterly Bulletin of Massa- 


chusetts Department of Public Health, vol. 25, 
no. 4 (October-Decemoer 1938), pp- 277-338. 


The public-health aspects of the production, 
distribution, 
products are discussed by 16 contributors, rep- 


and consumption of milk and milk 


resenting the resident and extension divisions of 
Massachusetts State College, the State Department 
of Agriculture, and the State Department of Public 
Health. Approximately 85 percent of the milk sold 
in Massachusetts is pasteurized. No epidemic of 
milk-borne disease in the State was reported in 
1936 or 1937. The last 5 articles in the symposium 
are concerned with ways of stimulating consumption 
of milk through health education. 











SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


NEWS AND READING NOTES 


Coordinating Coordinating Councils in California 
councils in 

i dy by K 
Caltfornta s the title of a study by Kenneth 


S. Beam, executive secretary, Coor- 
dinating Councils, Inc., published in State of 
California Department of Education Bulletin No. 11 
(September 1938). It attempts to give a picture 
of coordinating councils as they have developed 
over a period of years and as they function today, 
and to present some suggestions to communities 
just entering this field by pointing out problems 
to be anticipated and requisites for success. 


Coordinating Councils, Inc., has been estab- 
lished as an independent organization through the 
assistance of the Rosenberg Foundation of Califor- 
nia, according to the foreword, and will continue 
the study of the coordinating-council movement. 
Its headquarters are at 139 N. Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Indiana comaission 
on child-welfare 
laws reports 


The report and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on 
Child-Welfare Laws, State 
of Indiana, as submitted to the Governor on )Decem- 
ber 27, 1938, have been issued in mimeographed 
form by the commission (141 South Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, 13 pp.). 

The commission finds that the children's laws 
of Indiana, modernized to a considerable extent in 
1936, need an organizational framework for inte- 
grated supervision. A number of obsolete laws 
were found on the statute books, some of which 
"classify the neglected and. orphaned child almost 
as a criminal" or “permit the farming outof orphans 


in the same manner as slaves or chattel goods." 
The laws governing adoption of children date back 
80 years; they contain "loopholes and contradic- 
tions" and "fail to apply scientific measurements 
to methods of adoption." The laws relating to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock come under the Bastardy 
Act of 1852. 


Detailed recommendations are submitted by the 
commission for revision of the Indiana laws on 
adoption, paternity, foster care, licensing of 
child-caring agencies, out-of-State placement of 
children, crippled and sick children, and for re- 
peal of all laws concerning the indenture of chil- 
dren. The letter of transmittal states that bills 
will be submitted embodying the recommendations of 
the commission. 


National Association 
of Training Schools 
issues proceedings 


In 1938 for the second year’ 
superintendents and offi- 
cials of training schools 
for boys and girls met with leaders in the field 
of child welfare in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work in Seattle, Wash. 


The proceedings are being issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Training Schools in pamphlet 
form. Volume 3, number 1, contains the papers pre- 
sented by Dr. Herbert D. Williams, on the institi- 
tional appeoach toward understanding the child, 
and by Mildred Arnold, on foster-home placement 
from training schools. 


The Children's Bureau has received a small 
supply of this issue for distribution. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDS: FAMILY WELFARE, edited by 
Elizabeth S. Dixon and Grace A. Browning. So- 
Cial-Service Series. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1938. 312 pp. $2. 


This volume was prepared for the use of 


Classes in family case work. The records have 
been selected to introduce a variety of case situ- 
ations and to indicate the variety of community 


186 


resources needed to meet them. Of the 16 case 
records used, 10 were taken from the files of pri- 
vate agencies, and 3 records and 3 summaries from 
public agencies. In some cases material from the 
case sheet, employment sheet, and financial record 


has been incorporated in the narrative. 


Some of the cases include material collected 
in January 1938. 
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GROUP METHODS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, by Louis H. 


Sobel and Joseph Samler. Furrow Press, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York. 1938. 111 pp. 75 cents. 
In this manual the authors attempt to provide 

a preliminary source of information, suggestions, 
and aids to be used by club leaders, counselors, 
Y.M.H.A.'S and 
Y.W.H.A.'s, Hebrew schools, camps, child-care in- 


and teachers in Jewish centers, 


stitutions, and other organized groups concerned 
with the problems of economic and social adjustment 
of Jewish youth. The emphasis is on methods and 
techniques of giving vocationa) guidance in clubs, 
camps, and institutions for child care. A selected 
bibliography to the literature describing careers 
and occupational trends is given in an appendix. 


THE 1,400 WHO ENTERED NEW JERSEY INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT, by Emil Frankel. Re- 
printed from Proceedings of American Associa- 
tionon Mental Deficiency, vol. 43, no. 2, 1938, 
pp- 186-200. Single copies available from De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 
N. Je, while the supply lasts. 


This is a follow-up study of first admissions 
to the five New Jersey institutions for the men- 
tally deficient during 1930-32, and covers 1,413 
individuals. In 1938, 
viduals were living in the community, either com- 


34 percent of these indi- 


pletely discharged from the institutions or under 
parole supervision; 51 percent were in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient; 5 percent were 
in other types of institutions; and 10 percent had 
died. When they are classified by level of men- 
tality decidedly higher death rates are apparent 


among those with lower mental capacities. 


Of the persons who survived in 1938 it appears 
that the majority of those with comparatively high 





grades of mentality had been discharged from the 
institutions, whereas the majority of those with 
the lowest grades of mentality were still in the 
institutions. This illustrates, the report states, 
the relationship between mental level and response 


to training. 


When age is considered, it appears that most 
of the children admitted under the age of 10 years 
were of low-grade mentality and needed long care. 
Most persons over 21 who entered the institutions 
had passed beyond the age at which much could be 
done for them educationally, and many of them must 
remain in the institution because of their social 
inadequacy. The individuals in the most hopeful 
position were those admitted between 10 and 20 
years of «Age; approximately half of the living 
children in this age group had been released with- 
in 6 to 8 years and were living in the community. 


WHAT DO BLIND CHILDREN KNOW? by Samuel P. Hayes, 


Ph.D. Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind 
Children, vol. 11, no. 2 (November 1938), pp. 
22-29, 32. 


Where specialized tests of practical informa- 
tion have been used with blind children, various 
special mistakes and difficulties caused by the 
handicap of blindness have been revealed in addi- 
tion to the confusions and misunderstanding ob- 
served in seeing children. The author recommends 
a more extended use of standard tests of informa- 
tion and achievement to give an annual check-up on 
progress in order to show where there is the 
greatest need for enriching and supplementing the 
school and life education of blind children. Sev- 
eral representative tests are given. 





reau itself. 





The Children's Bureau does not distribute 
the publications to which reference is made 
in THE CHILD except those issued by the Bu- 
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CHILD-WELFARE WORK 


GENERAL CHILD WELFARE 


IN MEXICO? 


By ANNA KALET SMITH, 
ASSOCIATE IN FOREIGN RESEARCH, U. S. CHILOREN'S BUREAU 


One of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the child-welfare movement in Mexico was 
the first national conferenceon child welfare held 
in Mexico City in 1921. In the following year the 
Federal Department of Health organized the first 
Baby Week held in Mexico, during which the rules 
of infant and child hygiene were introduced for 
the first time to large numbers of the people. 
This was followed by the establishment of child- 
health centers in Mexico City and later in many 
other places. 


Child-health work is done by a number of the 
States. In small towns and rural districts of 
several States, however, maternal and child-health 
work was done until recently by the Division of 
Rural Hygiene. In the Federal District it was 
carried on by the Division of Child Hygiene and 
Social Welfare of the Child (Higiene Infantil y 
Proteccidén Social a la Infancia). Both these di- 
visions were under the Federal Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 


Pederal Bureau 
of Soctal Aid 
to Children 


Federal child-health and child- 
welfare work was transferred in 
1937 tothe newly established Fed- 
eral Bureau of Social Aidto Children (Departamento 
de Asistencia Social Infantil), which is part of 
the Secretaria de Asistencia Piblica. 


The functions of the new Federal Bureau of 
Social Aid to Children, as prescribed in a presi- 
dential decree,* cover in general the organization 
and development by the Federal Government of wel- 
fare work for mothers and for children under 6 
years of age, the drafting and administration of 
laws in this field, and the supervision and con- 
trol of preschool education and of maternal and 
child-welfare work done by the States, municipal- 
ities, and private individuals and organizations. 
In regard to preschool education, the functions of 


1From laws, official reports, and other original sources. 


2Bolet {n del Instituto Internacional Americano de Protecc ién 
@ la Infancia, Montevideo, January 1938. P. 525. 
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the Bureau include the establishment of centers 
for this purpose, and the supervision of preschool 
education in the public and private schools and 
other institutions throughout the country. Mater- 
nal and child-welfare work includes premarital and 
prenatal hygiene, hygiene of mothers and children, 
and social service and social insurance for moth- 
ers and children. The establishment and supervi- 
sion of premarital and prenatal clinics, maternity 
homes, day nurseriés, kindergartens, and other in- 
stitutions for children and mothers of the peasant 
and working classes are especially mentioned. The 
work of the Division of Child Hygiene, which main- 
tained health centers for mothers and children, 
day nurseries for children of employed mothers, 
and public-health-nursing services in the Federal 
District, was transferred to the new Bureau. 


An important duty of the Bureau is the coor- 
dination of Federal child-welfare work with that 
done by the States and municipalities. It is also 
charged with the duty of organizing child-welfare 
congresses and prize contests for scientific pub- 
lications on motherhood and childhood. 


The work of the Bureau has been divided among 
four offices: (1) Division of private cooperation 
and social action, which has charge of special 
studies of local and general problems, organization 
of new services, inspection of institutions and 
other agencies, and social case work; (2) division 
of medical service in the Federal District, which 
has charge of clinics, maternity homes, day nurs- 
eries, orphanages, visiting medical service, and 
so forth; (3) division of medical service in the 
States and Territories of the Republic; (4) divi- 
sion of preschool education. 


The Bureau began to function in August 1937. 
In the fall of 1938 it had a staff of about 1,000 
persons in its prenatal clinics, maternity homes, 
clinics for preschool children, day nurseries, 
kindergartens, and orphanages. 

The Federal Government is responsible for 
salaries; the individual States contribute the 
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buildings; other expenses are met by private 
contributions. 

National For the purpose of collecting 
cht ld-wel fare funds for the development of 
association 


the work of the Bureau and 
arousing public interest, there was organized the 
Asociacién Nacional de Asistencia Infantil. This 
association consists of a number of volunteer com- 
mittees (Comités Voluntarios de Asistencia Infan- 
til) and a central board in the Federal District. 
In the summer of 1938 committees were being organ- 
ized in towns and villages all over the country. 
Each committee does maternal and child-welfare 
work, including case work, and promotes the estab- 
lishment of the necessary services, either by pri- 
vate effort or with Government cooperation. In 
the various States child-health clinics, maternity 
homes, nursery schools, kindergartens, orphanages, 
and other agencies have been established by the 
cooperation of the public, the State Government, 
and the Federal Government. The Federal District 
is divided into 16 zones, each of which has a con- 
mittee. The central committee, with headquarters 
in the Federal District, owns the property belong- 
ing to the association all over the country. 


Besides the committees, mothers’ clubs have 
been formed all over the country, the members re- 
ceiving instructionin child care, hygiene, sewing, 
cooking, and arts and crafts, according to the 
needs of the district. In Mexico City 16 mothers' 
clubs with an average membership of 300 per club 
were in existence in May 1938. Each cqmmittee in 
Mexico City plans to establish a clubhouse for 
mothers (Casa de la Madre) in cooperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Social Aid to Children. The 
clubhouse will have sewing machines, electric 
irons, baths, libraries, and workrooms for the use 
of the members. Instruction will be offered in 
hygiene, home management, and other subjects of an 
economic and social nature. 


The Department of Public Welfare 
of the Federal District, which 
includes Mexico City, supports 
institutions for dependent chil- 
dren in which kindergarten, elementary, and voca- 


Department of 
Public Welfare 
of Federal 
District 





Within the last 10 


tional education is given. 
years the Department has opened several dormitories 
where children who work during the day and lack 


shelter are cared for at night. Adults also are 
admitted to some of these dormitories. The dormi- 
tories are equipped with a library, reading room, 
dining room where the children receive breakfast 
and supper, playground, and gymnastic apparatus. 
In the fiscal year 1935-36 medical service became 
a permanent feature of these dormitories. During 
the winter "measures are taken to persuade the 
needy to go to the public dormitories instead of 
sleeping in the streets." The Government of the 
District is also conducting a campaign against 
begging, particularly by children. Children found 
begging are placed in the agricultural school re- 
cently opened. The Department of Public Welfare 
has been gradually reorganizing its work in ac- 
cordance with modern methods. In 1935 it sent 
several physicians to study in the United States 
and Europe.? 


Juvenile 
courts 


The Code of Penal Procedure of 1934 
orders the establishment of a juvenile 
court in the capital of every State and in other 
cities, and the appointment of local supervisory 
councils as adjuncts to the juvenile courts. The 
duties of these councils, under the chairmanship 
of a public-welfare official, are to see that the 
court's decisions are carried out, to visit insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents, and to supervise 
probation cases. The juvenile court at Mexico 
City, in existence since 1927, is considered well 
equipped for treating delinquency. There are 
three judges in the court; one must be a teacher, 
another a physician, and the third a psychologist, 
and one of these judges must be a woman. An ob- 
servation center for children under detention and 
a psychological clinic are attached to the court; 
Physicians and probation officers are also en- 
ployed. Each case is thoroughly investigated. 


3departamento del Distrito Federal: Memoria presentada al 
H. Congreso de la Union per el periodo 1935-36. Mexico, 0. F. 
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NEWS 
Annual report The annual report of the Chief of 
of Department the Children's Bureau for the 
tssued 


fiscal year 1938 is contained in 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor, which was made public in January (Washing- 
ton, 1939, pp- 114-149). Copies can be obtained 
while the supply lasts by writing to the United 
States Children's Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


The Children's Bureau report points out that 
the Social Security Act, the third anniversary of 
which was approaching at the end of the fiscal 
year 1938, and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, which had just been signed, each included 
far-reaching provisions affecting the health and 
welfare of children; and that, by these two acts, 
the responsibilities of the Children's Bureau have 
been extended beyond research, consultation ser- 
vice, and dissemination of information, to include 
the development with the State agencies of health, 
welfare, and labor of joint undertakings for the 
advancement of the well-being of children and 
youth. 


The recommendations of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau are as follows: 


1. Expansion of the Bureau's program of re- 
search and dissemination of technical and popular 
information for meeting the continuing needs in 
the following fields: (1) Maternal care and ma- 
ternal mortality; (2) child growth and development 
and infant mortality and morbidity, particularly 
in the first month after birth; (3) the effective- 
ness of various forms of careof crippled children; 
methods of determining the mental status of the 
crippled child in relationto eligibility for care; 
and studies of the construction, Weight, cosi, 
and availability of appliances used in the treat- 
ment of crippled children; (4) medical and social 
care of children suffering from heart disease, 
diabetes, defective vision, defective hearing, and 
other chronic disabilities; (5) methods of diagno- 
sis, community supervision, and institutional care 
of mentally deficient children; (6) methods of 
providing for dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children and demonstrations of community methods 
of preventing and dealing with juvenile delinquen- 
cy; (7) effectiveness of Federal and State cooper- 
ative programs of child-welfare services in areas 
predominantly rural and the need for Federal and 
State leadership in the improvement of community 
facilities for child care and protection in urban 
areas. 


2- Expanded resources for advisory and con- 
sultative service, especially service to the 
States in the administration of Federally aided 
programs of maternal and child welfare, such as 


NOTES 


regional advisory services in medical social work, 
nutrition, and dental hygiene; consultative service 
in child-welfare organization and methodsof caring 
for children in need of social protection; and as- 
sistance to State agencies in developing and ex- 
tending professional and in-service training for 
staff members. 


3. Adequate appropriations for both adminis- 
trative and research work necessary for the effec- 
tive administration of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


4. Extension of field and office service in 
developing and extending throughout the Nation 
satisfactory systems of current reporting of ac- 
tivities of juvenile employment, juvenile-court 
Statistics, and health and social services to 
children. 


5. Amendment of title V, parts 1 and 2, of 
the Social Security Act, to provide a gradually 
expanding program of maternal and child-héalth 
services as recommended in the national health 
program presented to the National Health Conference 
of July 1938 by the Interdepartmental Committee 
To Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 
These recommendations related to extension of ma- 
ternity care and care of newoorn infants; medical 
care for children; and extension of the program of 
services to crippled children, including increased 
facilities for orthopedic and plastic services and 
for care of children suffering from heart disease, 
injury due to birth or accident, or other diseases 
or conditions that require prolonged care to in- 
sure recovery or restoration leading to self- 
support. 


6. Completion of ratification of the child- 
labor amendment if the United States Supreme Court 
holds that it is still pending. 


7. Extension to Puerto Rico of the maternal 
and child-welfare provisionsof the Social Security 
Act. 


8. Continued focusing of public and profes- 
sional interest on problems of maternal and child 
care and child welfare, standards insuring employ- 
ment of qualified personnel, and methods of ser- 
vice. 


Demonstration 
programs in home 
and family-life 
education 


The United States Office of 
Education has announced that 
Wichits, Kans., Toledo, Ohio, 
Obion County, Tenn., and Box 
Elder County, Utah, have agreed to serve as demon- 
stration centers for community programs in home 
and family-life education in the United States. 
This announcement followed a 3-day conference in 
the Office of Education, October 31- November 2, 
1938, with leaders in education from the four 
States in which the demonstration is to be con- 
ducted. (United States Office of Education.) 
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Feuador enacts 
new code for 
minors 


A code for minors enacted in 
Ecuador in 1938 provides for 
prenatal service and for the 
protection of the child and young person. The Na- 
tional Council on Minors, to be established under 
the code, will have general supervision over 
child-welfare work, including that of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, the Bureau of Child Welfare 
Institutions, and the juvenile courts. The Coun- 
cil's functions, as prescribed in the cade, in- 
clude the administration of all funds intended for 
child welfare, preparation of plans for the estab- 
lishment of child-welfare agencies throughout the 
country, coordination of the work of these agen- 


cies, and investigation of child-welfare problems. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance will have 
charge of prenatal work, work with destitute 
mothers, and child-health centers. The Bureau of 
Child Welfare Institutions will have under its in- 
mediate supervision day nurseries, nursery schools, 
institutions for children of school age, institu- 
tions for delinquent and defective children, and 
vacation colonies. Juvenile courts are to be es- 
tablished in several cities. 

The necessary funds for the work under the 
code will be obtained from the National Treasury 
and from private sources. (Republica del Ecuador. 
Cédigo de Menores. Quito, 1938.) 


OF CURRENT INTEREST 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Healthier = The subject of the May 3 program of 
babtes and th 
healthter e radio series, Your Health, spon- 


aothers sored by the American Medical Asso- 

Ciation, is Healthier Babies; that 
of the May 10 program, Healthier Mothers. The se- 
ries entitled Your Health, which received first 
award for 1938 from the Institute for Education by 
Radio, is given every Wednesday at 2 p.m., Eastern 
Standard time, over the blue network of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company. (Bureau correspondence.) 


FOR 


The importance of good nutrition for children 
is receiving special emphasis in plans for ob- 
serving May Day--Child Health Day 1939. 


"Well- "Good nutrition in childhood is 
ee essential preparation for health 

throughout life." This is the 
theme of a new pamphlet, Well-Nourished Children, 
which is available for May Day use. This pamphlet 
was prepared by the Children's Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture (Children's Bureau 
Folder 14, Washington, 1939). Foods that children 
need, a food plan for the whole family, and the 
formation of good food habits in children are de- 
scribed in this pamphlet, which also gives a daily 


Tales From 
Far and Near 


A new series of literary radio pro- 
grams for children, Tales From Far 
and Near, was begun February 3, 1939. These pro- 
grams are presented by the Association for Arts in 
Childhood, sponsors of Story Parade (70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York), and may be heard on Fridays at 
2:30 p.em., Eastern standard time, over the Columbia 


Broadcasting System, American School of the Air. 
(Bureau correspondence.) 


MAY DAY 


check list of nourishing foods for growing chil- 
dren. 


May Day May Day posters, "The Health of the 
poster Child Is the Power of the Nation," 
can be obtained from the Children's Bureau at 20 
cents each. These are in color and measure 30 
by 24 inches. 


Exhibit Suggestions for May Day exhibits, 
suggestions revised for 1939, can be obtained 
from the Children's Bureau (8 pp. Mimeographed). 
This includes specifications for a new exhibit, 
"How Mary Spends Her Day," which brings out the 
importance of good nutrition in relation to child 
health. 
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May 8-14 
May 15-19 
May 15-20 


June 18-25 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


American Association for Health, Phy- 
Sical Education and Recreation, a De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association. Forty-fourth annual 
convention, San Francisco. Executive 
Secretary: N. P. Neilson, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Association for Childhood Education. 
Annual convention, Atlanta, Ga. Per- 
manent headquarters: 1201 Sixteenth 
St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


International Association of Public 
Employment Services. New Orleans. 


Fifth Annual Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Officers with United States 
Children's Bureau. Washington, D. C. 


Conference of State and Territorial 


Health Officers with United States 
Public Health Service. Washington. 


National League for Nursing Educa- 


tion. Annual meeting, New Orleans. 


American Pediatric Society. Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Annual convention, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Theme: Freedom for 
growth. Information: Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill, president, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. NW., Washington, D.C. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Council meeting, San Francisco. 


American Medical Association. 
tieth annual meeting, St. Louis. 


Fourth International Congress of Com 
parative Pathology, Rome, Italy. 


National Conference of Social Work. 
Sixty-fifth annual session, Buffalo, 
N. Y. General Secretary. Howard R. 
Knight, 82 North High St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Nine- 


June 20-22 


June 20-23 


June 26-29 


July 8-15 


July 16-22 


July 17-21 


Aug. 6-11 


Aug. 14-18 


Sept. 11-15 





Gynecology, 


American Public Welfare Association. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


American ome Economics Association. 
Thirty-second annual meeting, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


National Tuberculosis Association. 
Thirty-fifth annual meeting, Boston. 
Permanent headquarters: 50 West Fif- 
tieth St., New York. 


Eighth Pan American Child Congress. 
San José, Costa Rica. 


National Education Association. Sev- 
enty-seventh annual convention, San 
Francisco. For reservations write to 
Chairman, N.E.A. Housing Committee, 
200 Exposition Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco. 


International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. Stockholm, Sweden. 


Fourth World Congress of Workers for © 
the Crippled, Bedford College, London. 
Joint auspices of the International 
Society for Crippled Children (Elyria, 
Ohio) and the English Central Council 
for Care of Cripples. Information on 
sailings: H. W. Roden, Travel Bureau, 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Dental Association. 
meeting, Milwaukee. 


Annual 


World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations. Eighth biennial congress, Rio 
de Janeiro. S. S. Rotterdam summer 
cruise sailing from New York July 5 
and from New Orleans July 10, | return 
to New York August 27. Permanent 


headquarters: 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


National Medical Association. New © 
York. 


American Congress on Obstetrics and 
sponsored by American 
Committee on Vaternal Welfare. Cleve- 
land. 


Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved 
May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public 


Act 212, approved June 30, 1932 (47 Stat, 409). 


This publica- 
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